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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents an overview of the major findings 
of a study evaluating federally-supported child day care in Alaska, 
Idi»ho, Oregon, and Washington. The principal objective of the study 
war to evaluate day care quality using the proposed federal day care 
standards as a baseline and to develop strategies to improve these 
services. The study reviewed the problems and perspectives of day 
care providers and consumers, as well as administering agency 
practices. In this precis, particular strengths and weaknesses in 
each of the states, projected cost estimates for upgrading services, 
and four alternate strategies for federal, state and local officials 
to improve the quality of day care are summarized. Three other 
volumes provide materials summarized in this precis. (Author/CS) 
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This study was conducted and this report was prepared 
under a contract with the Federal Region X office of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
organizations undertaking such projects are encouraged 
to state their findings and express their judg*nents 
freely. Therefore, points of view or opinions stated 
in this document do not necessarily represent tne 
official position of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
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SPECIAL DEDICATION TO REGION X 
DAY CARE PROVIDERS 



Here we are, just look under the forms 

Statistical data, figures and norms 

Is your ethnic minority black or sky blue 

What do you do when a child has the flue 

Fill in the numbers, sign on the line 

A few hundred pages will do just fine 

What does it cost, whom do you pay 

How many trips to the bathroom per day 

Total the figures, divide by point 3 

It's very important, just wait and see 

We'll issue a document, impressive and long 

We'll tell you just how you are doing it wrong 

You've finished with this one? Wait, don't go away 

Here's another report that's due yesterday. 

The children? Well, they'll just have to wait 

Information is needed, so don't be late 

Your primary job is to fill up our shelves 

In the meantime, the kids can just fend for themselves. 



Sandy Larson, Bookkeeper 

Chugiak Parents & Children's Center 

Chugiak, Alaska 
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GENERAL IU'lfiOD VCTION ^ 

Thie study is a product of the Region X F&depal Regional 
Council* 8 interest and concern about the quality of federally 
supported day care in the region. The study examines federal- 
ly supported child care available in the States cf Washington, 
OregoK, Tdaho, and Alaska* The quality of care, and the im- 
pact of Federal Day Care Standards are examined both from the 
perspective of the state and local agencies which administer 
federal day care dollars and from the perspec^'ive of the 
providers who must meet federal standards. 

There are several unique features of this projecv. The 
primary objective of the effort was to develop an action plan 
by which the Federal Regional Council can move to upgrade the 
quality of day aare in the region. Further, a proposed set 
of federal day care standards was used as the baseline against 
which tc measure the current quality of care in a sample of 
federally supported settings. The use of these proposed 
standards provides the regior. with advance information on 
possible implementation problems should these standards be 
adopted. Finally, the study is unique in its focus on the 
activities and mechanisms of the multi-^level administrative 
units '"'federal region, states, counties, and cities '■-which 
are respcncth? c for administering currently available federal 
funds for day care and for implementing the 19S6 Federal Day 
Care Requirementa (FDCR), 

This report is divided into three volumes. Each volume either 
can be read alone, or the three volumes can be read in 
sequence, A brief description of each volume follows: 

Vclurif: I is entitled "A Day Care Action Flan," This volume 
presents four possible strategies for federal regione^l action 
in the area of day care. Each of these strategie'i specifies 
actions which the federal regional office can take, and the 
related actions required by state and local ^evels of govern" 
ment to upgrade day care in the context of present monetary 
constraints and .he New Federal ism, 

\blume 2 is 'M Base ine for Improving Day Care Services in 
Region X," This volume ,*xamines the iurrcnt level of day care 
services in the state a of Region X in relation to the proposed 
19? t Federal Day Care Retruirements , The volume describes both 
the quality of day care 'urrently provided and the structure 
of stutt.- adrinietcring arencies and their capacity to administer 
the Jay aarc program vithin each state^ 

The final volume ic "A Fro file of Federally Supported Day Care 
in Region X." This volume devel ps a profile of the character- 
istics cf day care providers and federally supported day care 
rettin/s in Region X , The final chapter outlines the potential 
impact of the 19? P. Federal Day Core Requirements on current 
costs of prcvidinc! day care in the region. 
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A. THE CURRBMT LEVEL OP FEDERALLY SUPPORTED DAY CARE IM 
REGION X 

A major objective of this study was to examine the 
aitrerenoes between the current level of care provided 
in federalXy supported Region X chill care settings and 
the level of care which would be required of providers 
if the proposed revisions in the 1972 Federal Day Care 
Requirements (PDCR) were adopted. Since many of the 

?S2S®SS^'^®^i°^?'^® ^'^^ considerably different from the 
1968 PDCR and often different from the individual state 
licensing standards, it was anticipated that there would 
be many points at which providers would be "out of 
compliance" with the proposed standards. 

For purposes of this report, if 20% or more of the 
family day care homes or centers were not iv ctrapliance 
yith any single requirement in the 1972 PDCR this was 
identified as an area that warrants further study by 
those who will implement thi new standards. Although 
the 20% cutoff point was a somewhat arbitrary figure, 
the administrative staff time required to upgrade 
providers performance in such an area would pat a 
sizable burden on an already minimal staff. 

The 1972 PDCR include 17 ma^or pro^ ider reauxrunents and 
89 sub*requirement8. For this report we ha i clustered 
these requirements into four main areas of provider 
operations which are affected by the proposed standards: 

1. Ensuring the physical safety of children. 

2. Ensuring continuing development of children 
and continuity with home. 

3. Ensuring adequate nutrition and cniid health. 

4. Ensuring staff accountability adfeouacy. and 
competence. 

The following summaries present a profile .f those 1972 
FDC Requirements with which more than 20% .->f all providers 
sampled in the Region are out of compliance: 



Ensuring the Physical Sa fet y of ehiidr.n 

Of the 19 specific crit sria related to ensuring children's 
physical safety, there ^ere six which more than 20% of the 
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homes or centers in the Bigion did not ^^'^ 
areas which will require nost attention, regionally, 
relate to the following: 

— The availability of fire extinguishers and 
emergency lighting. 

— The availability of fenced or otherwise safe 
outdoor play areas. 

Assessment of lead content in child care 
facility paint. 

— Assuring the absence of hazards to small 
children. 

— Maintaining daily attendance records and 
discussing absences with parents. 

— Assuring that caregivers have knowledge of 
persons other than parents with whom tfce 
child may leave the facility. 

The states in Region X "nk as follows in terms of o^^ 
compliance with the proposed physical s^^^^^y ^« 
(Stite listed first has the smallest proportion of centers 
or homes cut of compliance on all criteria related to 
physical safety, etc.) 

centers Family Day Care Homes 

Washington 
Alaska 

Oregon l^u^ 

Idaho Alaska 

The 1972 FDCR criteria related to physical safety had a 
higher percentage of providers in compliance than did 
any of the other major subdivisions under *'JJ;f^^^J?. „ . „ 
criteria have been grouped (e.g., ensuring the continuing 
development of children.) It is this area, ajj^' ^hat is 
covered most thoroughly by state and local codes in all 
four states. 



Ensuring the Continuing Development of Chi ldren and 
Continuity with Home . 

Of the 13 specific criteria related to providing develop- 
mentally appropriates activities for children in care and 
continuity with their hoiAe life, there were eight stan- 
dards which n.^r- t n . i 20z ci the homes or centers in the 
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Re9ion did not meet. These eight areas relate to the 
following: 

— The existence of written caregiver Pjfys ^U^cU 
outline appropriate activities for children in 
care of various ages. 

— The availability of adequate materials ancT 
equipment suitable for children in care. 

— Access to safe outdoor play areas. 

— Assuring caregiver knowledge of each child's 
special needs. 

— Assuring ongoing partmt involvement with the 
day care center. 

— Assuring respect for all children's cultural 
and ethnic background and language. 

— Assuring communication between caregivers and the 
schools when school-age children are in care. 

— Assuring the existence of a policy advisory 
cSuScil with at least 50% parent membership in 
facilitiet serving 15 or more children. 

These criteria win require attention across the Region. 
A^ ;?eslnt? only vwo SI the eight requirements are 
addressed by any f f the foui states* standards. Thus, 
?f n not SLxpSci.ed that all states have high non- 
compliance scores in at least six of the eight areas. 

SnTftSee of the eight n^'^JSI*? IdcS ' 
somewhat differen : form, in the 1968 FDCR. 

The states in Reg .on X rank as follows in terms of over- 
Si loS^pliance wLh the P^^- Jt*?Jf J?^ J« 
^itri»i«oi«ftntai activities anl continuity with home. 

ll^lMtl^ ntlV\^ the -a""* P??n'relSt2S """" 
or homes out of compliance on all criteria reiatea zo 

this area, etc.) 

Centers PAmiiy Day Care Homes 

Oregon Washington 

Washington ^^^T 
Alaska laano 
Idaho Alaska 
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Ensuring Ad -]"'*" M..fr4»<on and Child Health. 

Of the 24 specific criteria -related to nutrition and 
Child health eight were not met ««%than f ^^he^ 
homes or centers m the Region. Tnese ei^ni- 
were weak region-wide inclule: 

— TWO nutritious meals are served to each child 
in care nine hours or more. 

— Food is obtained from sources complying with 
local, state, and federal codes. 

There is a written and P«»sJ^^«^f 

and evacuation drills are held at lea«>t once 

a year. 

— Ewergency phone nur.bers are conspicuously posted. 

— There is a first aid chart posted and at least 
one caregiver is familiar with first aid tech- 
niques. 

— There is a planned source of emergency care. 

— In a family day ca: e home, a second adult is 
available to assist, in emergencies. 

— Operators have adec:uate advance arrangements for 
substitutes in castf of caregiver illness. 

Of these eight high non-co:.pliance areas, only one was 
full- covered under th« 19^.8 FDCR and another two were 
pariiaurcoverea. Three of the eight items are par- 
tialiy covered by one or tvo of the states* standards. 

However, in line with the ^*0'^-«^«>JP^^t^2 ® t cSrientlv 
majority o-J the eiqht -rements are not currently 
included in either state or federal standards. 

-he states in Rec,ion X rank as follows in terms of over - 
all compliance with the proposed standards relating to 
nutrition and cMld hea.lth. (State ^"ted first has the 
smalles;t proportion of centers ?f out of compli- 
ance in nil criteria related to this area, etc.) 

Centers Family Dav Care Homes 

Idaho ^^^^^ 
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Bnaarino Staff Aecom>tabiX itYp Adequacy, and Competence > 

Of the 27 specific criteria related to staff accountability, 
Sequacy, and competence, 12 were not ««t by more than 20% 
of the Jkters or homes in the Region* These 12 areas are 
as follows: 

— Required staff/child ratios in both centers and 
homes. 

— Caregivers must be 18 years old in centers. 

— Caregiver ^ should be able to act against hazards. 

caregivers should be able to i^f Jf^f^f^]^*^^^' 
skills through supervision and training. 

— Operator must maintain adequate enrollment, 
attendance, and financial records. 

— Operator is willing to inform the public about 
center policies. 

— Parents receive counseling and ^^^^^^^^^^Jf^^^ 
about program goals at the time of enrollment. 

— Written records are kept of child's legal name, 
address, etc. 

— written records are kept of persons names and 
addresses other than parents who can take child 
from facility. 

— written records are kept of persons who can 
assume responsibility in case parents can t be 
reached in an emergency. 

written statements of child's health problems 
and the name of the child's regular source of 
health care are kept. 

— Notations are made of caamunication with parents 
about children's problems. 

Four of these high, ncn-compliance it^« ^2^2^*^ -^Iv 

the 1968 FDCR and the others were partially covered. Only 
ont of the criteria was covered by all four Jtate stan- 
dards and two others were partially covered by all four 
states. 

The states in Region X rank as follows in their overall 
w-oropliance with the propost^d standards relating staff 
adSluacy. (State listed f^rst has the smallest proportion 
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of centers or homes out of compliance in all criteria 
related to this area.) 

Centers Family Day Care Homes 

Washington/Oregon Washington 
Idaho Oregon 
Alaska Alaska 

Idaho 



Provider's Perspectives on the Current Leve l of Care. 

In order to determine what factors— other than existing 
state and federal Jay care standards— affect the level 
and quality of care currently provided in Region X, over 
500 providers in the four states were interviewed about 
their concerns. The following summarizes these concerns 
and relates them to the proposed 1972 FDCRi 

Center problems . The overriding problem mentioned by day 
care center directors was a lack of adequate funds to do 
what they feel should be done in order to provide nigh 
quality care for children. Although the directors 
opinions about what constitutes high-quality care differed, 
a strong concern about quality care was universal. 

The lack of money to hire what they feel is an adequate 
number of staff, or to be able to pay enough to keep 
good staff members when they have them, frustrated most 
directors interviewed. 

Non-profit centers encounter many probl;ims resulting 
from their sharing facilities with other organizations. 
Directors were discouraged by their inability to afford 
facility improvements and large equipment for these 
programs. 

Many directors mentioned the need for good in-service 
staff training and more help with developmental aspects 
of care in their programs. Again, staff time constraints- 
related to f inane -al constraints— stand in the way. 

in aeneral. ocnte- directors were very understanding about 
the' financial problems facing the low and middle income 
rir.ployed parents 'hose children were in their centers. 
'^ lis sensitivity .ade the directors' own problems ove.: 
their inability t . afford a more adequate program ever 
more frustrating. 

V--^ dir<?:- r^ int.rviewe'i whose programs all receive sotne 
..i.!r».?cnta-;c of the.r opt re ,-ng expenses from state and 
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f^iy^^i sources, did not extend their compassion to the 
sS?ri/feSerai biteScracy which cS'^li?^^^ "^^^^^^ 
payments, held up grants, or withdrew formerly available 

funds. 

The unpredictability of f«^^^r"^?^^Tnf «nf d«?ive^^^ 
a major stumbling block in the planning and delivery ot 

quality child care» 

Home care problems . Family day care home P^^^^iders also 
mention the unpredi ctability and inadequacy of income as 
a Sajo? prIblX wRSther the responsibility for payment is 
the state welfare department or parents . 

Parent related problems also caused 

When parents were not reliable ?»^«:vf fS^r^^^f ^ Se 
iin <-tmesj notifying providers when children are to oe 
SEsent? no? Supplying adequate clothing or ai«P«»' 

her afieSdy'iong day (average U houre) . ^e^^jJtSf 
11 or 12 hour dav of providing child care leaves 
eioSgh tiSTfor the piovider'i am errands and family 
concerns . 

There is a serious need for low 

to be available no all home care providers. ^^iJ^^PfJ®** 
tial for lawsuit against these providers is very real. 
Such coverage should be mandatory and made available 
through a low cost group plan. 

The personal problems o parents with which home care 
providers are fa.^ed suggest that there is a need for 
closer relations between the caseworkers, providers, and 

;i?lnts!''Marproblems with ^-iJ^g^^Saidt^'L"^^^^ 
child custody ba-.tles, t^tc. muut be handled fcy the pro 
-ider. Thei^ should be a caseworker available to the 
•provider and parsnt to relieve this burden. 

Often home care providers have questions about how to 
hanlJe'^^e^tain'bLaviors. They would like to $ave some 
help with these questions, but there is no training or 
on-the-spot assistance available to them. Pew home 
providers perceive :he caseworkers as a resource for the 
questions they have about child care. 

in sumr.;ary, the linkages between the state licensing 
agencr and homo care providers are weak. There is little 
3uppo^t or assistance .jiven p^roviders t^'^iiSSS^ ^ ' 
Arias which need state attention are state payment 
systems, small business counseling for providers, 
impr^ed casework services to parents, provider griev- 
ance procedures, and provider training. 
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Impact c! the 1972 FDCR cn those nroLIeifft . If the 1972 
day care standards were adopted, few ot th. problems 
expressed by day care providers would be relieved and 
many would be increased. In centers the overriding 
prcfclem of unpredictable ard inadequate resources to 
ir:prov€ day care programrr.ir.g and retain oood staff 
would be worsened. The increased costs resulting frcn 
the high staff-to-child ratios prescribed in the pro- 
posed FDCR would iTiagnify center problems of inadequate 
resources. 

The weak links between caseworkers, parents, and providers 
is the problem best dealt with in the section of 1972 
FDCR concerned with the administering agency's responsibility 
fcr supportive services. 

In general, the problems which face day care providers 
under current standards wcLld not be relieved by the 
adoption ot 1972 FDCR. These proposed requirements v/hich 
involve increased provider costs— either one-time or on 
a continuing basis — would heighten the major problem 
facing all providers now— the lack of available resources 
at the provider level to me.ke currently desireci improve- 
ments in day care programs. 



B. THF ROIE OF TiiK REGION X STATES IX ASSURING O-'ALITY DAY 
CARE 



The 1968 and 3 972 FDCR place major responsibility for the 
administration of federal cav care dollars ana implementa- 
tion of **ederal standards vith the state administering 
agency. The adminxstei ing agency is not only required to 
evaluate day care providerfo to determine their level of 
compliance with federal requirements, but also it must 
provide and/cr arr^rcie fcr other services to supplement 
and upqrjdo the. pro\iders' prcgranis where necessary. 
Specif ically. the administering agency is responsible fcr 
the following: 

Prov-dina cr arr-r-r -ir.g tr<?ining for day caro 

I'rcvid^:-u «- r air.ar..}ii.- : r .-■ccial i.c-rvice:" 
oth*.f.- nup.icrt services. 

3. F-.s'jrir. ' pcirent rticip iticn in cay care. 

4. rt v>'. id • r.vj r? perio'.;:r evaluation o: 'day care. 
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All four states have failed to i»Pl«»e«^^^^^^L^!JLi?vL 
PDCr! Ia?ticular prcblems ^^^^^^^^^^^f ^j^^v^ers? 

afiatea are arranging training tor proviaers, 
arcanqing slciSservicls Ind other support services that 

provided by the operator, and state day care 
planning and coordination. 

What follows is a ^tate-by-state prof ile o^h^^ 

welfare departments in Re«i<>» X,*"^^^**! Jt^S^a^aS^ 
strengths and weaknesses of their day care programs. 



Alaska. 



The State of Alaska has ^^^^raphical features which 
imrsanh *-he oualit/ of cam within the state. Tne Dusn 
^eafol AlMka present particular problems. The area is 
?so?at2d trcM the main Population centers wMch ""i" 

attlntiSS ?he Stoinisterin, agency 'I""- 
in addition to the isolation, niost of the 
rell^ively primitive buildings, 

c^Snity resources. These o» J^" ^'tep^ItSts a 

^^t wIltfed^a^a^eTrSviaK llMl^^i^^^' 
of compliance. 

Aoart from the 'bush '-related problems, Alaska also has 
otSer weaknesses vSich require attention if quality of 
care is to be upgraded. 

Day care traditionally has been understaffed. 
Thi:> understaffirg is reflected in the uneven 
level of compliar.ce within the state. 

— The state has no-, developed monitoring guides 
to assist the workers in uniformly enforcing 
either state or federal requirements. 

— The state standards are inadequate in the area 
of program. The state is currently modifying 
their state stanc.ards. It »S^,5|?^S,f\^?! 
present time what form the standards will take. 

The assignment o- cay care licensing at the 
local level does not maximize worker skills and 
Interests. The ..tate often 'States day care 
licensing responsibility ^ 
workers rather tian have specific staff assigned 
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to moniior and license. (Generally* this 
is true only fcr family, group » and in- 
home provider licensing.) The result is 
that workers ai e unable to increase their 
expertise in day care licensing and moni- 
toring. 

— A major problem faced by the state is the 
Title IV-A lid on social service expendi- 
tures. The lie has resulted in a cutback 
in the funds available for day care. The 
reduction of funds is reducing an already 
short supply of day care providers. 

There are many positivf- features of the day care program 
m Alaska: 

— Quality day car« has a relatively high priority 
in the State. ?his priority is reflected by the 
additional staff recently assigned to day care 
licensing and ironitoring. 

— There has be gcod informal coordination between 
agencies who have responsibilities for day care. 

— The state agency is beginning to develop tools 
to assist in the monitoring and evaluation of 
day care providers. 

— Most of the providers are committed to a develop 
mentally oriented approach to day care. 



Idaho. 

The State of Idaho is the only state in the Region which 
has a voluntary state licensing law. This voluntary 
aspect of the Idaho lav has made it more difficult for 
the state to enforce the r.jndatory federal day care 
requirements. Spc=;cific weaknesses noted in the state are 

Quality cijy car--? is a low priority for the 
statr wlefare aiency. 

— The s^ate standards are generally quite weak. 

The uae cf rotating staff for day care moni 
toring weakens tht- quality of the mor.itorin«.i 
cf fort . 

Th-^' i-jlit ii-al r . iiv:; to of the state is adverse 
tor thf» c fwti. ^1 devtilopmentally oriented day 
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The main atrengths of the tiidto program are: 

— The Office ot Child Development, m the 
governor office, is beginning to study the 
overall state needs for child services and 
the available day care resourc<-»s. 

— The OCD is potentially a good vehicle to 
implement a planning and coordination system 
for the state. 

— The state is involved in a national demonstra- 
tion in educational TV to provide training to 
day care providers and parents. 

— Idaho has not yet expended all of the Title IV-A 
funds available to it, Thus# the monetary con- 
straints faced by the other three states in the 
Region do not apply to Idaho. 



Oregon . 

The State of Oregon tas developed a fairly comprehensive 
day care system. This strength also creates the main 
problems faced by the state. 

The Tide IV-A lid or expenditures for social services has 
had a major impact or the day care program. The various 
local 4-C'8 have investec heavily in the direct provision 
of day care. These expenditures are subject to the IV-A 
lid. The state may have to cutback day care expen-^itures 
to stay vitnin the tctal allowable IV-A monies. A siroilir 
problem exist;? with migrant day care programs. 

Other problems in th€« stfcte day care program are: 

— The number of workers assigned to family day 
care licensirig is insufficient to effectively 
monitor these providers. 

— There are no specif ic workers assigned to 
certify and monitor in-home caregivers. 

— There is a leek oi statewide planning and 
coordination of the day care program. 

The state has ma,»y strenc,ti-.s on wliich to build an improved 
day care program 

— There ha:, been a relatively gcod implementation 
of the 1 '68 FDCS. 
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— There is suff icier.: staff to monitor day care 
centers. 

The proposed Stat*- :-.tanda; ds represent a sig- 
nificant >ipgradinvi ir. proc rainmatic areas. 



Wa shington . 

primary prokderos of 1 10 cay care program in the Stat< 
( f Washington are: 

Insufficient staff assigned to carry out moni- 
toring functions. 

— In most offices, no specific staff are assigned 
to certify and monitor in-home care providers. 

— The lack of any effort toward statewide planning 
and coord, nation. 

»- The inability of the state to make payment to 
providers in a timely manner. 

rrinary strengths of the day care program in Washington 
are: 

— A relatively good implementation of the 1966 
FDCR. 

— The most extensive development of monitoring 
guides of any of -che states in the Region. 

The most comprehersive current state standards, 
and the proposed standards build on this base. 

— The najority of rroviders attempt to provide 
developmentally oriented day care. 



.'ROJEC'.:. IMl'ACT THE ^-'72 FDCP ON REGION X CHILP CARE 
COSTS 

I 'tidcrax .\nc; . tdtt Cost Irnp^i atic ns. 

The pot V tiaj cos? ; to th* frra] regional offices and tc 
the state acjr iniPterinc c gr ii :ies for implementing the 
oicpose.i 197; f^bC s;.'r-: ( s major consideration in th* 
adopticr. Hrv*-< , ven i ' ^he 1972 FDCR are not adopter 
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significant expenditures by the federal regional office 
and the states are required to bring the quality of care 
in the Region up to the 1968 standards. The unevenness 
of current 1968 PDCR implementation is the cause for the 
increased efforts that vill be required. The costs to 
the Region and states for upgrading the quality of cff® 
to meet the 1968 ?DCR would, for the most part, parallel 
the costs for implementing the 1972 PDCR. The following 
represent some estimated expenditures required of the 
federal regional office and the state administering 
agencies to /»f fecrively implement and monitor the 1972 
PDCR. Additional costs for providing training to state 
staff and providers, and for arranging psychological and 
social services, will be borne by the states. The costs 
for these services will vary with existing state social 
service resources and training capabilities. 

Major regional and state cost increases includes 

1. increased cost to the federal regional 
office for staff and staff related expenses: 
these costs are estimated at approximately 
$70-75,000 annually ($45,000 in direct salary 
and $25-30,000 in support costs). 

2. Increase in administrative costs to the 
states to increase staff for the monitoring 
functions: it is difficult to estimate 
accurately the costj to the states due to the 
uncertain impact of current federal actions. 
Phasing out OEO and Model Cities may result 
in closing day care facilities funded from 
these scurces. The proposed changes in federal 
Eocial service regulations related to day care 
may result in a decrease in the number of pro- 
viders reeded for federally supported care. 

Each state vMll reed to determine the number of mandays 
required to monitor the various ♦:ypes of providers, and 
allocate the sta: f accordingly. If we assume that the 
total number of providers remains constant and turnover 
.^nd application lates also remain constant, the follow- 
ing are estimatec staf: costs pe * state for monitoring 
federally funded day care providers only: 

Vfashington ; 

Pay Care Centers, 4 staff @$12,500 per 
year « $!0,000 

— Fami'v ard Group Day Care Homes, 16 staff 

«$9, 24 = $1S2,934 
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— Tn-Hut.t Care (At^sunes a 60% turnover rate), 
4 statf @$9,624 ^ $38,496 

— Total direct staff costs Cor ^**y^=^*^f_, 
monitoring (exciudos supervision) « $242,480 

Oregon : 

— Day Care Centers, 6 staff S$9,000 = f 54, 000 
(Assumes Orego.-; will continue four visits per 
center yet year) 

— Famil^' Lay Can.- Homes, 12 staff #$5,400 » 
$64,eG0 

In-Kome Care, > staff §$5,400 « $16,200 

— Total direct s -af f costs tor ^fV ^JJ? monitor- 
ing (excludes supervision) « $135,000 

Idaho : 

Day Carj Centers, 2 staff ^$7,660 " $^5,360 
(Assumes Idaho will continue to conduct semi- 
annual reviews > 

Familv )ay Care Ho:Ties, 6 staff @$7,680 « 
$46,080 

— In-Hone Care, 1 staft ?$7,680 - $7,680 

— Total direct sraff costs (exci-des supervision) 
$69,120 

/Alaska : 

— Day Caxe Centers, 1 staff ^$13,800 « $13,80i 
- i' i r- and c:< ip Day Care Homes, 4 staff 

\oco « -s- ,200 

— Tn'Hoi:.e Care, * staff |$13,800 « $13,80C 

Tot.il cireot i-.a:f costs (excludes supervision) 
S82,8jC 

,rv.,. f ...Ko'' prrr--.ted fc:- \ he four states represent ".otr I 
;;ke;iri; 'ruil.t i.:o stv.-. equivalents. Geographic distr i- 
tutior. of . o c oad . . require adjustments for md • 
"idual wcrKrr'5 easel . i: . omi-osition. The movement 

toward ro.MonaU.v tion ay care »«o«^*^<^^^«9,?*?/S;;;i,^.^ 

full- ^ar -:nLing rnsf*lca-s \f in-hono \rc 
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is included in the "seload^^^^^^ Ifsts'^eTtSISr' 

do not represent ^'^^^JJ^^Lr the inonitoring of 
but total direct J^aff costs for tne wo ^ ^^^^ 

federally funded day care PJ^^lders. ^n^ s 
have additional costs for 2?5^^S?r5f^5'^° * 
not care for federally funded children. 



o^ r^x,iAiir Cost Impl ications. 

.^-e '-"Ahie 1 displays a comparison of the 
- Y ^l^llivf o^r;ti.g cgsts of I private profit Washing- 
actual i^^^^^P?^*;^ having an average yearly enrollment 
: V%r^,!;5?eni?h KJojected operating costs for 
.hat sSre center if the 1^72 PDCR ^J^^f^^tdy es^ab- 
I^l^ed^^ntr ^^^^^^ iflo^anS^r^^^^^ profit 

and non-cash costs. 

affected by the 1972 POCR " ^ of some adiled paper- 

staff to child f"ti°' ^ '*2^?tS for the parent 
rS5^;o'rfbS^'"lff'ffi-4eS'Sf present pav BcaXea- 

are increased tremendously. 

The Child population of the sj^le c^Ster^-.I^SPSSlfe?! 
20% toddlers <"?« t°J^"""Si;, Se 1972 POCR compu- 

A'lc^^ ILr^ryi^'^tr^^ r^^r^ «or 
this center would be as fellows: 



Age Groug 

Toddlers 
Pre -School 



Required 
n Ratio 

9 1:4 
36 1-.7 



# of Child 
hours/day _ 

90 
360 



caregiver 

hours 

needed 



Tota minimum required caregiver 
hour* per day 

Nunbjr of eight-hour caregiver 
mandays required per day 



24 
51 



75 



9.4 



: ...uirement of 9.4 c^^^^^ivers for the c^^^^ tie 
..... . 1, -^nter makes an ov. .^ 

Pr. serf- staffing, son forming to ratio. Thus, 

r: j!-;rr^?K -;*irriLSt^ioSb 'iH^-^s^ier^^^^^^ 

* * u'A liable u children at th.s sample center and. 
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dccordin*3ly, double- the staff costs for caregivers. 
Therefore, the increased 1972 PDCR caregiver/chiXd ratio 
alone adds $520.80 to the annual cost per child in this 
center. 

Other cost additions resulting from the 1972 FDCR include 
staff support to the parent policy advisory body, clerical 
time for increased record keeping # an additional meal for 
children in care nine hours or more^ and some additional 
supplies. Assuming that the sample center already meets 
all local codes pertaining to fire extinguishers, fencing # 
etc. the annual coat per chi:.d would increase $613.09 to 
an annual cost of $1,701.57. 

:n this conservative cos:: projection for the -sample center 
(e.g., assuming that professionals can be hired at $4,200 
annually) there is a 56% increase in annual cost per 
child under the 1972 FDCR. On a daily basis, the cost to 
the operator fo!- providing care would be raised from 
$4.12 per child to S6.45. Assuming a reasonable profit 
(10?), the cost to parents would be, minimally, $7.10 per 
child per day. This same inflated figure may be a 
conservative estimate of cost per day for those non-profit 
and public centers which pay a more competitive wage to 
staff. 



Ir.^l icationo of the 1972 FDCR Cost Requirements for Centers . 

1. At present, no state in the Region is allowing 
r.orl' tnan $5.00 per day per child maximum pay- 
ment. Thus, the Cfer.ter would take a $2.33 loss 
per day on each iedc rally funded child unless 
'-.ho St !te rates changed. Since the primary 
FTCH cost increase is for staff, rather than 
facility, no center type would be able to avoid 
tr.'.-se oosts. 

?. Mc o p-iv£ ;e profi:: providers would refuse to 
ac.'opt fcd--»rall^' fur.d«3d children if accepting 
thor moant that the annual cost of care would 
bo rai 5od to a .evcl which private pay parents 
cc ild not affor'.i. 

T/.r r.a Tri -v ci tn. working single parent*' v.'ho 
r^'sponiod zo th-.- cc.rent c uestionnaire earn lef^s 
tn.-'n $!00 .^er w..-;-^. Thu' , the required monthly 
pav"-.on.- :c r one c.M'd in care would take more? 
thn-j one fourth o: their monthly salary 
(*. 141 . ?C r -r nio »tr..- . 
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3. With private providers less likely to accept 
fedtjrallv funded children, day care would 
become scgrt jated by the earning level of 
parents. 

4. Private non-profit centers and public centers 
would roquiio more public tunding per child to 
operate . Ir the modest sample center program, 
there would be a 56% increase in costs per 
child under the 1972 FDCR. 

5. If centers cf any type (P^^^^ate, non-profit, 
public) could not afford to pay for the required 
increases, they would have to close. This would 
reduce the amount of available day care. 



Family Day Care Costs . 

in order to provide an idea of the family day care home 
provider's annu.^l income in each state, the following 
pages display wl at that income would be under a series 
if cost assumptions. The P^^^^iders own figures show 
that the maximum earnings possible in this sf^ting are 
rarely approach€)d. However, we can examine the projected 
iS^ct Sf tSe 1972 FDCR against the standard baseline 
provided by the following constructed income charts i 

Af ! sumptions Re; 

: 'amily Day Care Incomfe 

— The income is that of a "typical" provider 
who car«?s for an average of 4.3 children 
per dav (the average number of children 
for whlfTh all homes visited were licensed). 

— All Chi dren in the home are unrelated, so 
the sta' e pays a full rate for each child. 

— All Chi dren are receiving full-day care 
22 days per month. 

— The fair. .Iv d^v care- provider is receiving 
the naxLmuni lilowa&le stato payment for 
each chuld: 

3 ) 3 F . 0 : c ai ' \ : -»/: ••.n AlasJca 

b) 5.00 caiiy nax imun; Washington 

3.50 daily naxinur. Oregon 
d) 3.0} cai .y r.j>:iir.ur. Idaho 
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Constructed Gross Annual Income 
for Family Day Care Provide rs 



a) Alaska and Washington 

$ 5.00 /child/day 

x4.3 children in care 

— im 

2000 

daily gross earnings 

X 22 days/mon-h 

— rm 

_4300 

"TTTTM aross mc ithiy earnings 
X 1? months 
94600 
47300 

$3S'76 .gO gross annual earnings 



Gross nourly earnings for an average 11 hour day* 
would be $1.91'. 

* * * 



b) Oregon 

$ 3.50 /child/day 

x4.3 children in care 

lU^ 

1400 

15.05 gross daily earnings 
X 22 days /month 



3010 

331 .10 tr-^oss monthly earnings 
X 12 months 
66220 
33110 

FI^tTTTO" c^ross arnual earnings 



Gross hourly earnings fcr an average 11 hour day would 
be 



*N^o ..ir.-U. ni.a be ir. T^ro 11 hours per day, but tho 

provider mu .t ■'■■^r^ ior cno or mor? children during the 

full 11 hours. her hourly rate should be based on 
this Ilia':*-' . 
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$ 3.00 /child/day 

x4.3 children in care 



X200_ 

iJ'.'Sff gross daily earnings 

X 22 days/month 

— im 

258t 

21371(1 gross monthly earnings 
X 2 mot ths 

STT'-ff 

2838 ' 

HJtTT'^ gr< ss annual earnings 

Gross hourly earnirgs for an average 11 hour day would 
be $1.17. 

* * * 



If, in fact, avera< e home care provider income even 
approximated this i ull -enrollment, full-day, full-year 
amount, costs incuired through providing food and 
utilities, insurance coverage, repairs and otner 
expenses might not seem as high as they currently do. 
The 276 family day care providers interviewed in this 
study estimated their actual gross annual earnings. 
In Washington and Alaska— contrasting with the possible 
$5,700 income from caring for four unrelated children 
full- day, year roan 3 in those statss— more than 78% of 
the providers earn J 3,000 cr Less per year. In Oregon, 
with a $3.50 daily naximur, 72% of the family day care 
providers earn $1,5 30 or less annually rather than the 
figure of $3, 9'' 3. 3f the Idaho providers who operate 
under a $3.00 per diy ceiling, 85% estimate their annual 
earnings at *1.500 ^r less, rather than the potential 
$3,406 under f ill -enrollment . 

From the provi \er3 annual earnings must be deducted the 
following cost 

— Food f-^r th'-» children in care. 

— Utilit-es. 

— Extra repairs and cleaning supplies. 

— Cost o' tois, crayons bicycles, etc. 

— Gas fo - pr:vate c .r wiien it is used for field 
tri -js i-r ti anspor-v ing children. 
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— Telephone (if extra costs involved). 

— Liability insurance (if available). 

— Bad cilcbts. 

— Taxes and FICA. 

Although estimates of these expenses vary widely from 
home to home, close record of 25 family c*'^® P'^^;^^ 
viders* costs was kept by the Co««ft^ityJamily Day Care 
Project.* The providers in this project received gross 
hourly earnings of $1.48 for an 11 hour day (this 
compares closely with our constructed hourly rates in 
Washington and Alaska— $1 . 95; Oregon— $1. 37; and Idaho- 
S1.17). The providers daily expenses vrere recorded tor 
the project for such items as food, utilities, supplies, 
equipment . insurance, bad debts, rent, etc. These 
expenses wore averaged ani after subtracting those 
costs from the weekly earnings the average net hourly 
rate for family day care providers was $.72 or 5ii 
lower than the gross hourly rate. Applying the same 
co^t proportion to the gross hourly rate m the states 
of Region X, the net hourly family day care provider 
earnings after expenses would be: 

Washington $.96 

Oregon -^O 

Idaho • 57 

Alaska .96 



Tr.plioations of the 1972 FDCR Cos t Requirements for 
Family Day Car e Homes . 

The 1972 FDCR affect family day care home costs less 
than they do ccnt«^r costs. This is true with the 
exception of qroup settings which care for up to 10 or 
12 children and require an additional caregiver, thereby 
reducing tho providers daily earnings by half. 

Although proportionally more family day care homes were 
out of compliance with items on the proposed i972 FDCR 
than were centers, the areas of non-compliance were not 
usually so costly. For exa-nple, the main center cost 
item--personnoK v hich is so greatly affected by the 
changed staff 'chili ratio for centers, is not greatly 
affected in the h.vne care .-iuuation. As long as no 



saden.^, Califo ria: "X.^iiir Oaks College, 1972) 
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more than one child under three years c Id is in care per 
heme, the 1972 standards would not affect the current 
permissible ratios in Oregon. Idaho, and Alaska (1:6). 
In Washington, potentiai:.y more providers would be 
affected. They probably would decide to reduce the 
number of children in their care if they actually had 
children up to the current Is 10 ratio permissible for 
children 2-12 years old. 

In addition, since home care situations do not have to 
support special purpose day care faeil:.ty expenses; 
meet institutional fire iiarshal insped^ionsj cover 
employer's share of employee benefits > provide extensive 
special equipment (e.g., small tables and chairs, large 
outdoor equipment, etc.) etc., providing care in a home 
setting involves fewer f-xed overhead costs, thereby 
reducing the total cost of care under any standards. 

Many of the areas with which family day care providers 
were out of compliance w.th the 1972 FDCR did not involve 
purchasing anything to meet the standard e.g., record 
keeping, improved planning for emergencies, and pre- 
paration of a written daily plan. In crder to comply 
with these requirements, providers* time would be 
required. In an already long, 11 hour, caregiving day, 
these extra time recuireaents could be too burdensoroej 
and would reduce net hourly income even further. 

Several additional costs would be added for many pro- 
viders. These includes 

— Fire extir.gvishers. 

— Mnre consumtblt* iupplies. 

— An additional me il or snack. 



The* foliowin^T points sumaarize the implications of the 
1972 FDCR for family day care homes: 

1. Some family da: core providers would have to 
reduce the numl >r r>f children in their care 
in order to me* l the 1072 FDCR. Since the 
permitted numbt r of children is based on age, 
those provider; interested in earning the full 
amount t^ossiblt r.iy decide not to accept children 
voungcr *-.nan threv. It is this age group that 
reduces the number of children allowed? yet, no 
inrreisod compensation is made for their care. 
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2. It initial expenses ^^^^^^^^^^ P^^fi^f 
safety, such as the purchase of a fire 
extinguisher, first aid kit, lif^^-l^^y 
insurance, and, in some instances, 
fencing, were added only to providers who 
care fSr federally funded children, some 
providers may chcose not to accept them. 

3. The cost to parents and P«>vider8 to 
implement the 1972 FDCR i^Jf?"^ - 
care home settings is considerably less 
than it would be in centers. 

4. The additional provider time required for 
record keeping and preparing ^. 
activity schedules would reduce the net 
hourly income of these providers. 
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II. PROPOSED REGIONAL OFFICE STRATEGIES 



Presently, there Is considerable controversy as to the 
objectives of day care. It has been regarded as a com-> 
prehensive, developmental service for children and also 
as a more custodial, limited service which frees parents 
for work. These competing views have created confusion 
throughout governmental levels and agencies associated 
with day care, as well as among day care providers. The 
view of day care as a comprehensive, primary service is 
reflected in the Federal Day Care Requirements, while 
the states view child care as a service which supports 
other major priorities such as manpower training and 
employment. It is undeniable that the availability of 
day care is strongly associated with objectives that are 
of current national interest, such as reducing federal 
expenditures for welfare and/or increasing the "employ- 
ability** of previously unskilled individuals. Because 
of this strong association, it is critical to reach a 
consensus on the purposes of day care and to strengthen 
both the vertical coordination among levels of government 
and the horizontal integration of efforts among the many 
branches and agencies of government whose activities 
relate to child welfare and manpower support. 

The history of weak state and local commitment to day 
care quality standards development and to local planning 
for day care services, illustrates the need for federal 
involvement in child care, i>oth fin&ncial aid and 
federal standards which ensure a minimum level cf quality. 
In fact, the four states in Region X have upgraded their 
own state standards since tie adoption of the 1968 
Federal Day Care Requirements. However, there remains a 
wide variance in the relative £idcquacy of state standards 
and an uneven implementatior. of the federal standards in 
Region X. 

The mere existence of the 11 6t and 1972 FDCR does not 
posit a strong federal presence in the day care field. 
In fact, FDCR implementatior han paralleled the traditional 
federal role in social services: the state plan merely 
undergoes a federal pro fom a monitoring— -compliance 
review and FDCP monitoring lelates only to fiscal account- 
ability. Of little concern are the capabilities of local 
government to implement progroms, the unequal distribution 
of resources, or state and local performance incentives. 
It can be argued for many raasons, that the FDCR exist 
mainly on paper, with state licansing requirements serving 
as the effective standards for state monitoring of quality 
day care. In many respects » boih the state and federal 
government *'ace similar ^rc^lems ir. enforcing FDCR. 
Neither has effective monitorinq or information systems to 
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cnforct' FDCR or effective systems <^«> P^^^a^nn^Hrcrises 
of resources. Both manage day care in response to crises 
rather than based on rational planning. 

somewhere along the line. . .either at the ff^®^*i{. 
or local level... someone is going to have t'©^"^^"^^^^. 
use of resources, establish and enforce ^^^asonable stan 
dards of quality and safety, and i«Pl««ent ^^y care as it 
should be through improved integration and coordination. 

The movement by the federal government 
block grant programs will provide exeeu- 
responsibility to both governors and local cJi^f^^^JJ^. 
tives over many social service activities. JJ^f« ^'^^^^^ 
lives, coupled with more integrated sjcial service* 
delivery programs, will test state and local capabilities 
to deal with'social programs, injl^^^S^ ^ay care. 
decentralization requires that the fe^«f*\2?«^SS« 
work with the local governmental units ^o help them 
successfully assume these increased responsibilities for 
planning and delivering quality services. 
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options and Strategies for Federal T«vQlveini>nt in Day 
Care . 

This section briefly desc/ibos four potential federal 
regional strategies for inproving 

care. Each of the four s.raT:egies will J ^^^^^^^'^ 
by state and local agenci.-s, as well as the Federal 
Region. The strategies were dev*^lr>ped based on the 
findings presented in Vcl;;me II of the ^ i^^^ JfP^^^J^- 
The molt striking feature of the findings was in 
area nf arlministration and coordination of feaafaliy 
fi'nded day care. The regulatory aspect ^f^^,^ 
program adninistration— monitoring— was ^if^^^ff^J^ly 
understaffed. Efforts to meet othrr administrative 
r^^sponsibiiities such as the development ®^ J^*^"!*"f 
proqrams, upgrading program quality, etc., were relati%c.i 
ineffectual where they die exist. 

Th. re are sevtrai terms t lat require definition to 
onraro r --nuistonz interpr Jtation. 

— S trategy . An ovt.- rail policy designed to 
3r?compnsh a desired outcome. 

— A asum^tion . The ^reconditions neces^s^ry to 
Inplement the strategy. 

— T^ ctir^ . 7^^" i-p^ i^io actions required tc 
T.npiom«nt the strategy. 
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implications . The advantages and disadvantages 
o£ any given strategy. 

par«.i«i pant Groups . T?<>8e 90vernmentaX u^^ 
or groups o£ individuals who will interact in 
the implementation of a strategy. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POUR STRATEGIES 



STRATEGY X 
The Federal Strong Arm Strategy 



A Federal-State social services dj^^^^Pf P^J^J^SliS^ 
coordination process-to improve ♦'h^ use a^f .f^^^^J^J?!! 
of day care services and to assure their quality prow 

sion. concurrently, the federal ^f?^*'?;^ J^f^?^.''??- the 
bcqin a performance or quality audit, in addition to the 
financial audits of day care services in the four states 
to assure compliance with federal standards. 



STRATEGY XI 
The Federal Deference Strategy 



A Federal-State social services development planning and 

coordtnatxon process--to ^n^P-ove the use 

of day care services and to assure their ^S^^i^^^ 

cion. initially a strong federal presence in Pfrfj!^*"^^ 

Snd fiscal auditing to assure ^^^Pj^^^SanaSilitflt S 
standards. As states increase their capabilities to 
assure quality day care, the federal role diminishes. 



STRATEGY III 
The Federal Hands-Off Strategy 



A federal withdrawal from day care except to provide funds 

low incume families in need of ^^JV ^^j^f '2^^^?^; state 
Minimum quality of day care v;iU ^f^Jf ^^^"^l^^^^l^o^^ 
and local levels or by the marketplace. . J^\;fo"jederal 
wou'd be confined to fiscal auG.tmg of the use ot teaer«A 



funds 



STRATEGY IV 
The Federal Encouragement S trategy 
Ti e tcderal regional office would encourage states to d^^^ 



:.I."n!n:%:raUo;ati;nys^^^^^ day care. The federal 

^a onai office would develop -•'^^-•^y.^^y/SI'f.ljt^;^ 

ci-er. The spates would « ccept these guidelines totally 

then. The :oca. point for decision making 



rpuional ottice wouao aev«AVi^ I' «.vli';:"7rfliines totally, 

spates would < ccept these guidelines ^otaxxy, 

. or TO'c-^ then. The :oca. point for decision makmc 

re^ardxA 'piV.ninq ^nd level Ot' quality of day care services 

would be nt the stato *ovel. 
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Primary Assumptions Underlying the Four Strategies, 



Assumption #1 

There will be a continuation of Federal Day Care 
Standards . 

This condition is required for Strategy I or II 
to be implemented. 



Assumption »2 

There will not be a continuation of Federal Day Care 
Standards. 

This condition is required for Strategy III or IV to 
be implemented. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OP TilK FOUR aTRATKOIES 

^ con 

STRATEGY 1 



The Federal Strong Arm Strategy 

A Federal-State social se'-vices development planning and 
coordination process— to .mprove the use and evaluation ot 
day care services and to .issure their quality provision. 
Concurrently, the federal regional office would begin a per- 
iormance or quality audit, in addition to the financial 
audits of day care services in t:he four states to assure 
compliance with federal standards. 



STRATEGY II 



The Federal Deference Strategy 

\ Federal-State social services development planning and 
coordination process— to improve the use and evaluation ^ 
day care services and to assure their quality provision. 
Initially a strong tederal presence in performance and 
fiscal auditing to assure compliance with federal stan- 
dards. As states increase their capabilities to assure 
quality day care, the federal role diminishes. 

♦ * * * 



STRATEGY 1X1 



The Federal Hands-Off Strategy 

A federal withdrawal from day care except to provide funds 
for low income families in need of day care services. 
Minimum quality of day csro will oe determined at the state 
and local levels or by tie marketplace. The federal role 
would be confined to fiscal auditing of the use of federal 
funds. 



STRATEGY IV 

The Federal Encouragement Strategy 

The tedt ial regional .-ffice woulc encourage states to 
-i.-velop a planning an.', allocatior system for day care, 
'i'.t federal regional office would develop quality day 
'dr? ;;:i.^elines for ti-.o itates. The states would accept 
.hor«o ;;.;jdoUnes tota: ly, in part, or reject them. The 
c?al point :or decision making regarding planning and 
. • ol of quality of day c-aie ^tTvices would be at the 

■ ! .'. f 1 • ' •••1 . 
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Relationships of the Pour Str ategies to Each Other, 
Common Features of Strategie s X and II 

Planning 

Federal Region works to assure vertical coordination of day care 
from the local level to the f^^^ral regional level and horizon- 
tal integration of day care with all other social services. 

Standard Setting 

Standard setting is at the federal level with compliance 
moSitSring at the state level. State reporting requirements 
to Federal Region on compliance activities. 

Participant Groups 

Federal regional office, state social service agencies, local 
units of goverment, local providers and parents. 

Direction of Input 

Federal regional initiatives* flow down to states and local 
levels. Local and state input flow upward in response to 
federal initiatives. 

Funding 

Continue current sources of funding. Possible expansion of fund- 
ing tS include special revenue sharing and/or HUD planning grants. 

H It n it 

Common Features of Strateg ies III and IV 

Planning 

The option to plan or not plan lies with the state. 

standard Setting 

The primary focus of standard st^tting is at the state level. 
Local units of government may decide to establish local stan- 
dards which complement or exceed state standards. 

Participant Groups 

State social service acencies will determine who will parti- 
cipate. Federal regional office and local office input will 
be at the discretion of the states. Federal regional office 
will continue to monitor for fiscal accountability of federal 
funds. 

Fundin g 

Funding will continue from current sources, i.e.. Federal 
Title IV-A with state matching. (Local matching will be 
determined on the basis of the final form of the new DHEW 
social servj.ce regulations.) 
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STRATEGY 1 
The Federal Strong A rm Strategy 



A federal-state social services developmen^^^^^ 
dination process-to improve the use ^J^^J^JJ^f ^^^^^ 
services and to assure their quality P'^°^*™;*__^!:^^ 
^Sffeleral regional off ice ^ould bl^^'^nSiTSf dSy care 

re?ii^L"fo'U»u?ei^pil2- w^^^^^ 

Assumption 

There will be a continuation of federal standards. 
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P^^^y.i o^^^^nAi Office y^^^<^« for strategy I. 



1 The federal regional office would increase 
ISs monttoring%nd Performance evaluations 
of state administering agency activities 
related to day care and FDCR implementation, 
ms SSulS involve assigning three federal 
regional staff to monitor state administering 
agScy activities and to provide technical 
alSistance to the states as appropriate. 

2 The staff assigned to monitor state activities 
will need to develop formal and specific FDCR 
monitS?ing%iidelinls both for day care provider 
SSSitSriSg Sd monitoring of state activities. 

The staff Will work with the state and local 
^* agencies in the Region responsible for Planning 
tnd delivering social services. Provide assis- 
tance in the development of a Planning and 

coordination P^<>«^«^ f ^^S^Vj^^^^^^^^J^t^y 
care issues are considered in the overall 
planning process for social services. 
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STRATEGY I 

The Federal Strong Am Strategy 

A federal-state social services development planning and coor- 
dination process- to improve the use and evaluation of day care 
senilis lid to assure their quality provision. Concurrently, 
thr federal regional office would begin a perfomance or 
quality audit, in addition to the financial audit of day care 
services to assure compliance with federal standards. 

Assumption 

There will be a continuation of federal standards. 
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state Tactics for Str ategy I> 

1. Determine the total number of "^^^^^^J.^^f^^^®^ 
to iPonitor day care, and assign additional 
staff to monitoring as needed. 

2 Develop, in coordination with the fe^^f^^^^^ 
regional office, a PDCR monitoring guide to 
eviluate the quality of care provided by state 
day care operators. 

\ DeveloD and provide in-service training for 
each staf ? mSber assigned to day care iBonitor- 
ing to increase state competency. 



4. 



conduct a state-wide inventory cwjm^^ity 

resources available to PJSI^?|7S*'?nSf ^ 
services required under the 1972 fdcr. 



5 Familiarize all day care operators who care for 
fSdirally funded children with the new federal 
requirements. 

6 conduct a study of the costs of providing care 
uSder the 1972 PDCR and adjust the payment 
schedule to reflect the increased costs. 

7 Develop a set of standardized forms for federally- 
supported day care operators to use for record 
keepir:? purposes. 

8 write and implement a grievance procedure for 
parent b of children in federally-supported 

9 nevrlop an interview guide for providers to use 
Chen interviewing parents at time of enrollment. 

10 Offer all day care providers a low cost liability 
insuram-c at the time of licensing. 

11. Develop the needed support systems to gather and 
process the information required for a quarterly 
action report to Federal Region X. 

12 Modify current organizational structure and 

Tssill day care monitoring workers to regional 
(or iocal) offices. 

' ^ rooperation with local agencies and the 

" fllri^ral regional office, design a social service 
• :jin« and coordination process. 
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The Federal strong Arm Strategy 

A federal-state social services development P,^ff»i"«J"f^^°^^* 
dination process-to improve tae use and evaluation of day caro 
services and to assure their quality provision, concurrently, 
ttefederal regional office would begin a Performance or 
quality audit, in addition to the financial audit of day care 
Services ?o assure compliance with federal standards. 

Assumption 

There will be a continuation of federal standards. 
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t^i^ai Tactics for Sttategy I. 



1. Obtain legislation, if needed, giving local 
and areawide governments the power to deal 
with day care planning and coordination. 

2. work with the federal lf«9^°«*L?^ai^;i^2** 
states in the design of a social service 
planning and coordination process. 

3. improve local information and 'f^f^^'f?^.!?^?®®^ 
related to day care and examine local service 

linkages. 

4 Revitalize or rethink appropriate coordinative 
roles for the local 4-C groups. 



con 



STBATEGY I 
The Federal stronc? Arm Strategy 

A fedoral-state social =e'^i~«/^^^^°S^2va?SS%rLrcIro 

thfJelerarregional office would ^^^^^ ? SfdSy care 

mialitv audit, in adiition to the financial auait oi ua:f s.-". 
le^icls W ass«e cor.pliance with federal standards. 

Assumption 

There will be a continuatior of federal standards. 
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impli strategy I. 

Potential disadvantages of the strategy are: 



1. 



An increased cost to the federal regional office 
fSr staff and staff -related expenses. 

2. An increase in the Pf ,^5^' g!^ Sre^tdopted''^ 
the provider level if 1972 FDCR are aaopiea 

and enforced. 

9 A ftianif leant increase in administrative costs 
to t?S"tSSs tS increase staff for the moni- 
toring functions. 

4. increase in indirect costs for training pro- 
viders and state staffs. 

5. increased compliance e«2fJf,S?S^to*|!S2?a?ly 
the supply of day care available to federally 

funded children. 

6. This strategy does not ^f^^f*?^ iSSSnf"^ '^^^"^ 
capacities in monitoring and planning. 

Advantages of the strategy: 

1. Provides the federal regional o^fi^J.^/^^U^f ^ 
to effectively monitor state activities. The 
monitoring system is based on standardized 
performance indicators. 

2. Ensures that the quality of care is a^ least 
equal to the 1972 FDCR. 

3 Provides both the states and the federal regional 
omce with an action plan that is continually 
updated to meet changing conditions. 

4 A Planning process is initiated that will inte- 
grate qiSlity day care with the other social 
service planning efforts. 

5. A mechanism is developed to P>^<=>vide continuity 
between local, state, and federal efforts in 
social service celivery. 
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The Federal Swron y Arm Strategy 

A federal-state social services development P^^J^^IJ^ and coor- 
dination proccss-to improve the use and fvaluatxon of day c-re 
services and to assure their quality provision. Concurrently, 
the federal regional office would begin a performance or 
quality audit, in addition to the financial audit of day care 
services to assure conipliance with federal standards. 

Assumptio n- 

There will be a continuation of federal standards. 
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The Federal Strong Arm Strategy is a 
designed to enable the federal regional office and the 
states to upgrade the quality of care In Region X. The 
focus is on what was found to be the weakest link In 
the current delivery system— administration and coordlr-- 
tlon. The strategy requires an Increased effort on the 
pi?? of the federll regional offices In the area of 
Performance auditing of state activities In the admlnls- 
SStlon of day care programs. This performance auditing 
iS ln Addition to thi fiscal auditing cu^E^^fntly underway. 
Th*» Spates are required to Increase staff in ootn a 
^ln?l?aUve and^alltatlve sense to jore effectively 
Sonltor day care providers. The f^^ond part of the 
strategy requires the design and Implementation of « 
social service development planning process. This PJ^ocess 
will move quality day care issues from the periphery of 
social service planning and delivery to ^2^^^ 
grated entity with all other social services which day 
care supports. 



STRATEGY II 

A federal Deference Strategy 

A federal-state social services development planning and 
coordination process to improve the use and evaluation of 
day care resources ani to assure their quality provision. 
Initially a strong fe ieral presence in performance and 
fiscal auditing to assure compliance with federal standards. 
As states increase their capabilities to assure quality day 
care, the federal role diminishes. 

Assumption 

There will be a continuation of federal standards 
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Federal Regional Office Tactic s for Strategy II. 

1. The federal regional office would increase its 
monitoring and performance evaluations of state 
administering agency activities related to day 
care and FDCR implementation. This would involve 
assigning three federal regional staff to moni- 
tor state administering agency activities and to 
provide technical assistance to the states as 
appropriate. 

2. The staff assigned to monitor stats activities 
will need to develop formal and specific FDCR 
monitoring guidelines both for day care provider 
monitoring and monitoring state activities. 

3. The staff will work with the state and local 
aaencies in the Region responsible for planning 
and delivering social services. Provide assist- 
ance in the development of a planning and 
coordination process to ensure that quality 
day care issues are considered in the overall 
planning process for social services. 

4. The application of a deference policy requires 
that performance criteria be developed. These 
Indicate the various points at which federal 
deference to state activities can begin to be 
applied. To most effectively implement a 
deference strategy, it is recommended that a 
tactic of gradual deference be used by the 
regional office. Gradual deference requires, 
first, the identification of the indicators that 
need to be met by the states for total federal 
deference. Then, as states meet or exceed one 
or more criteri^. in the deference package, 
fe'^eral monitoring of that component would be 
phased out. 

The suggested deference indicators are: 

1. That 95% of all types of federally-supported 
day care providers in a state comply with any 
one section of the 1972 FDCR. (An example: 
The section entitled Ensuring Safety of 
Buildings and Premises.) 

2. Adequate performance of state agencies is 
demonstrated m the following areas: 

A. The assignment of sufficient qualified 
staff to mo u tor the day care providers 
under the jurisdiction ol* the acUTiinistering 
agency. 
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STRATEGY II 



A Federal n^^^r^nee Stratef 



A feaeral-state social services development Plannin|^and^ 
coordination process ^"^""P^^^^.^^-ir qu"lity provision. 

care, the federal role diminishes. 

Assunption 

«»ere will be a continuation o-' federal standards 
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B. The administering agency has arranged 
required health services for the c^^^^*^®" 

in care and has a functional plan for obtain- 
ing new health statements. 

C. The agency has developed a vnrltten parent 
grievance procedure. 

D The agency has a working plan for arrang- 
ing psychological and social services for 
children in care. 

E. The agency hus developed Pla^f .^^r pro- 
viding training for day care providers. 

F. The agency has an advisory group composed 
of at least 50% parents and v..ls group is 
functioning. 

Application of deference can also be «8ed when 
^Stes upgrade their state standards to meet or 

exceS thl lSTa PDCR. The 52^$ ,f?"?SSJas 
would take precedence over f«aeralsta^^^ 
when the state standards meet or exceed reoerax 
standards. 
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STRATEGY II 
A Federal De f^^nea Strategy 

A federal-state social services development Pll^jijl^^"^, 
coordination P'0=e"J<>^f|^°^?e^e?r%SSlity Provision. 

care, the federal role diminishes. 

Assumption 

There will be a continuation of federal standards 
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state Tactics f or Strategy 11 . 
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X. Determine the total number of mandays required 
to monitor day care* and assign additional 
staff to monitoring as needed. 

2. Develop, in coordination with the federal 
regional office, a PDCR monitoring guide to 
evaluate the quality of care provided by state 
day care operators. 

3. Develop and provide in-service training for 
each staff member assigned to day care monitor- 
ing to increase state competency. 

4. Conduct a state-wide inventory of community 
resources available to provide the support 
services required under the 1972 PDCR* 

5. Familiarize all day care operators who care for 
federally funded children with the new federal 
requirements. 

6« Conduct a study of the costs of providing care 
under the 1972 FDCR and adjust the payment 
schedule to reflect the increased costs. 

7. Develop a set of standardized forms for federally- 
supported day care operators to use for record 
keeping purposes. 

8. Write and implement a grievance procedure for 
parents of children in federally-supported 
settings. 

9. Develop an interview guide for providers to use 
when interviewing parents at time of enrollment. 

10. Offer all day care providers a low cost liability 
insurance at the time of licensing. 

11. Develop the needed support systems to gather and 
process the information required for a quarterly 
action report to Federal Region X. 

12. Modify current organizational structure and 
assign day care monitoring workers to regional 
(or local) offices. 

13. In cooperation with local agencies and the 
federal regional office, design a social service 
planning and coordination process. 



1 
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STRATEGY XI 
A Federal Deference S trategy 

A federal-state social services ^1^1^^ |S"lon"tf 
coordination nrr-css t°^ifP'°X!,-their%SSlity prevision. 

i^Ttitlf i^«la^: tSl^rcSr^iirtirt-ssure quality day 
care, the federal role diminishes. 

Assumption 

There will be a continuation of lederal standards 
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Local Tactics for Strategy II . 
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I. Obtain legislation* if needed* giving local 
and areawide governments the power to deal 
with day care planning and coordination. 



2. work with the federal regional office and the 
states in the desi'^n of a social service 
planning and coordination process. 



3. improve local information and referral sources 
related to day care and examine local service 
linkages. 

%w»wwi— mummiiii i 

4. Bevitalise or rethink appropriate coordinative 
roles for the local 4-C groups. 
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STRATEGY IZ 

A Federal Deference Strategy 

K *f«^«rai-state social services development planning and 
^cirl!nati"1fo«ss to improve S2ti?rpro"isicn 
day care resources *° J^^iJ ^«foman« and 

InitiaUy a strong f°te"^^P!®f?2Sce with federal standards 
i^"sSit:f iScrla^e ?^SrcS^'bimns''to^.sure quality day 
care, the federal role diminishes. 

Assumption 

There will be a continuation of federal standards 



Potential disadvantages of the strategy are: 

1 An increased cost to the federal regional office 
fSr staf * and staff -related expenses. 

2 An increase in the per day, per child cost at 
Sle provtSIr level if 1972 PDCR are adopted 
and enforced. 

3 A sianificant increase in administrative costs 
to the stSSes to increase staff for the moni- 
toring functions. 

4 . Increase in indirect costs for training pro- 
viders and state staffs. 

5. increased compliance efforts 

supply of day care available to federally funaeo 

children. 

6. This strategy does not ^^""^^ 
capacities in monitoring and planning. 

Advantages of the strategy: 

1 Provides the federal regional of f ice a mechanism 
to effectively monitor state activities. The 
monitoring system is based on performance. 

2. Fnsures that the quality of care is at least 
equal to the 1972 PDCR. 

3. provides both the states *«J^^^^^i^SinSIltr*^ 
offise with an action plan that is continually 
updated to meet changing conditions. 

4. Federal efforts to improve quality of car® 
focused on those states where quality of care is 
lowest. 

5. Enables the federal regional office to lessen 
their presence when the states* capabilities 
are increased. 

6. provides incentives to the state for improving 
capabilities for the administration of day care 
programs. 

7. A mechanism for elimineting the dual licensing 
system is provided. 
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STRATEGY II 
A Federal D -^^^^-^^e Strategy 



A federal-state social services developtnent Pj-S^n^^^^^^ 
coordination P^^^f ^ J^^^^^ule their qSaXity provision, 
day care resources and ^f,^^^^^® ^e in performance and 
initially a strong federal Pf^«!f"^® ^Jji^h federal standards. 
Jiscal auditing to J^^^^%^S^g^it?ies to assure quality day 
AS states increase ^^^^^^.^f^tshes 
care, the federal role diminishes. 

Assumption 

There will be . continuation of federal standards 
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A planning process is initiated that will 
integrate quality day care with the other 
social service planning efforts. 

A mechanism is developed to provide continuity 
between local, state, and federal efforts in 
social service delivery. 
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STRATEGY II 
A Federal Defercnca Strategy 

A federal-state social services development Pl'^JjIl^J^^f^^ 
coordination process to i^P'^^e «J« '"?ity prwlsion. 

care, the federal role diminishes. 

Assumption 

There will be a continuation of federal standards 
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Smwnaryt Strategy II * 

^ cow mim 



The Federal Deference Strategy is designed both to 
accomplish an upgrading of the quality of day care In 
Region X and to provide incentives to the states for 
Improved performance. This strategy requires an initial 
Increased effort by the federal regional office in 
performance auditing of the states* administration of the 
day care program. The federal role diminishes as state 
capacities and capabilities increase. A niechanism is 
provided to eliminate the federal day care requirements 
as state standards more closely reflect the objectives 
of the FDCR. 

The second part of the strategy requires the design and 
implementation of a social service development planning 
process. This process will move quality day care issues 
from the periphery of social service planning and 
delivery to become an integrated entity with all other 
social services which day care supports. 
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STRATSGY XIZ 

The Federal Hands«»Off Strategy 

A federal withdrawal from day care except to provide funds 
for low income families in need of day care services. 
Quality of day care will be determined at the state or 
local level or by the tolerance of the market place. 

Assumption 

There will not be a continuation of Federal Day Care 
Standards. 
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federal Regional Office Tacrlca for Str ategy tll. 



This strategy is based on the concept that the existence 
and quality of day care is a matter of &»tate and local 
responsibility, it rejects the view that matters of 
develoj^ental services for children and support services 
related to employment are appropriately the responsibility 
of the federal government. This strategy assumes that 
child care is not a matter of fundamental national 
interest, nor is it related to the national general 
welfare. Therefore, there is no need for federal quality 
standards, guidelines, or requirements for the use of 
federal funds for day care services. Rather, standards 
should vary with state and local circumstances* 

If this strategy were followed, Federal Day Care Require- 
ments would be abolished. A responsibility for assuring 
the ouality of federally funded day care services would 
rest*with the states and localities. Federal funds for 
day care would still be available, but their use would 
be up to the state or local government. Any lack of 
local capabilities to program day care monies or any 
problems related zo the uneven distribution of services 
or uneven service quality are not matters warranting 
federal intervention. The federal government has no 
responsibility for state and local program mix, stan- 
dards, or impact of the funds allocated for day care. 
Federal concern is limited to fiscal accountability, not 
programmatic issues. 
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STIUVTEGY IZX 
The Federal Hands-Of f Strategy. 

K federal withdrawal frcm day care except to provide funds 
for lorinconrfln^ in need of day ^are services. 
Quality of day care will be determined at the state or 
Xocal level or by the tolerance of the market place. 

Assumption 

There will not be a continuation of Federal Day Care 
Standards. 
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state Tactics for Strategy III> 



under a Federal Hands-Off Policy, it would be each 
state's option as to what role, level of commitment , 
and quality standards would apply to day care. The 
level of monitoring effort and existence of sanctions 
for non-compliance with state standards would also be 
a matter of state discretion. 

Under such a federal policy, several options are avail- 
able to states. 

1. The state could assume increased responsibility 
for development and monitoring standards for 
quality day care, and for improving day care's 
position among state social services. 

The state could maintain a status quo position. 

J. vh^ state could reduce the scope of current 
state standards. 

H The state could withdraw from day care 
licensing. 
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STBATEGY III 

The Fedeval Hands-Off Strategy 

A federal withdrawal from day care except to provide funds 
for low income families in need of day care services. 
Quality of day care will be determined at the state or 
local level or by the tolerance of the market place. 

Assumption 

There will not be a continuation of Federal Day Care 
Standards. 



Local Tactics for Strategy III . mmii 



The local levels of government have several options 
available under this strategy, depending in part, on 
the role assumed by the states. 

1. Develop improved local standards and integrate 
services. 

2. Maintain the status quo. 

3. Develop local planning capabilities for social 
services. 
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STRATEGY III 

The Federal Hands-Off Strategy 

A federal withdrawal from day care except to provide funds 
for low income families in need of day care ser\»ices. 
Quality of day care will be determined at the state or 
local level or by the tolerance of the market place. 

As su. apt ion 

There will not be a continuation of Federal Day Care 
Standards. 
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The abolishment of federal standards would represent a 
major shift in federal policy. The potential disadvan- 
tages of this strategy includes 

1. Quality of day care in the states could be 
lowered in the absence of federal standards. 

2. The potential for the federal government to 
assure minimum quality care for all federally 
funded children would be removed. 

3. As federal emphasis (through standards) 
decreases, quality day care could become an 
even lower priority item at the federal, 
state* and local levels, with fewer resources 
allocated. 

4. Low standards may encourage the entry of 
providers who have limited abilities to meet 
the needs of children. 



The potential advantages of the strategy are: 

1. There are no additional costs for the federal 
regional office. 

2. Possible decrease in the cost of day care at 
the provider level, as minimum standards become 
less demanding. 

3. Probable reduction in costs to the states 
because of reduced staff needs for monitoring. 

4. Reduced indirect costs if no training is given 
to day care providers. 

5. A possible increase in the supply of day care. 
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STRATBGY III 

The Federal Hands-Of f Strategy 

A federal withdrawal from day care except to provide funds 
for low income families in need of day f^^^^f * 

aSality of day care will be determined at the state or 
local level or by the tolerance of the market place. 

Assumption 

There will not be a continuation of Federal Day Care 
Standards. 
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Summary: Strategy III * 
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«t»b« PcMfarai Hand8-0f £ Policy removes the federal govern- 
rntl^S^^'L Wolv^^ il day care -cept pu^^^^^ 
of day ere services. The quality of care avaliaoie wixi 
Se determined by the actions of state and local govern- 
ments which decide what day LSSuence of 
require providers to meet. The probable ^consequence or 
this strategy would be lower quality care available to 
consumers in many states and a more uneven distribution 
of quality care opportunities. 
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STRATEGY IV 

Thfi Federal Encouragement Strategy 

The federal regional office would encourage states Jo develop 
planning and allocation systeirs for day care. The federal 
Regional office would develop guidelines for the states for 
quality day care standards. The states would be able to 
Iccept these guidelines totally or in part, or ^e:iect them. 
The states would be the fecal point for decision making 
xegarding planning and levels of quality of day care services 

Assumption 

There will not be a continuation of Federal Day Care Require- 
ments. 
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P^eral Regional Office n ^aefcies for Strategy IV. 

^Srgence of general and JPf i*^J/2^veloo a fr^^^ 
mav be incumbent on the states to develop a ^'f««»;'^*7^^ 
?S^hIt W$S resources , manpower ?Pf f ' 
the 4-C mechanisms, etc., are all ^^J^®? JjJ^'^^^Sik 
ftuooortina. particularly with a corresponding cutback 
?«*^?SrStil ISount of federal aid for day care services. 
iSe Side SispS?SlSn It eSsting federal monies for day 
ca?e further^indicates a need for «««« 2''2f!^i/uSer^ 
work within which functional programming can be under- 
taken for day care. 

even in the absence of federal standards, the govern- 
zLtl «h«uid eneouraae states and localities to maximise 
;SS\S^St of ISS;il Sonars expended. A mechanism for 
ensuring maximum impact is the development of Jate- 
wSSd StSS pUnniSg/allocation process. The federal 
encouragement role could include: 

1. Federal support, encouragement, and technical 
assistance to local, regional, and ftate 
governments to develop social planning capa- 
bilities. 

2 Encouraoe states to adopt model day care 
^* ?icensi?g and provide technical assistance 
in implementation. 

3. Make available information gathered from 
evaluations of previous government pilot and 
demonstration on social service delivery 
(clearinghouse function) . 

4 The federal regional office would continue 
the current fiscal audit of day care in the 
four states. 
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STRATEGY XV 

The Federal Encouragement Strategy 

The federal regional office would encourage states to develop 
planning and allocation systems for day care. The federal 
regional office would develop guidelines for the states for 
quality day care standards. The states would be able to 
accept these guidelines totally or in part, or reject them. 
The states would be ♦•he focal point for decision waking 
regarding planning anc' levels of quality of day care services. 

Assumption 

There will not be a continuation of Federal Day Care Require- 
ments. 



state Tactics for Strategy IV 
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1. states should begin immediately to design a 
social service process to ensure the construc- 
tive phasing of general and special revenue 
sharing with existing social services policy 
processes r categorical aid# and other planning- 
coordination systems. 

2. The states would review their current standards 
to determine if the model licensing law is 
appropriate. 
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STRATEGY IV 

The Federal Encouragor.ent Strategy 

The federal regional office vould encourage states to develop 
planning and allocation systems for day care. Th« federal 
re^^ional office would develop guidelines for the states for 
quality day care standards. The states would be able to 
accept these guidelines totally or in part« or reject them. 
The states would be the focal point for decision making 
regarding planning and levels of quality of day care services 

Assumption 

There will not be a continuation of Federal Day Care Require- 
ments. 
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Local Tactics for Strategy iy > 



1. It is suggested that staff support for the 
4-C c^nmittee be lodged in the COG or 
regional planning body. 

2. Metropolitan governments would do more to 
further the integration of social services 

hy establishing broader and more ercompassing 
Offices of Human Resources rather than estab- 
lishing an Office of Child Care alone. 

3. Engage in state-local cooperative efforts to 
develop a social service planning process. 

4. Metropolitan and local areas (local 4-C's) 
should encourage linkages among local 
providers, such as day care systems, and 
information and referral services for coor- 
dinating locally available day care 
resources . 
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STRATEGY IV 

The Federal Encouragement Strategy 

The federal regional office would encourage states to develop 
planning and allocation systems for day care. The federal 
regional office would develop guidelines for the states for 
quality day care standards. The states would be able to 
accept these guidelines totally or in part, or reject them. 
The states would be the focal point for decision making 
regarding planning and levels of quality of day care services. 

Assumption 

There will not be a continuation of Federal Day Care Require-* 
nents. 
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Implications of Strategy IV 



Disadvantaqos of the strategy are: 

1. Ihe quality of day care is not increased in 
the short-run. 

2. Federal monitoring is reduced to fiscal 
accountability, rather than performance 
monitoring. 

3. General federal goals and objectives for 
day care services may not be achieved unless 
states voluntarily accepi: suggested ideas. 

4. As quality day care becomes a lower priority 
item at the federal level, lower levels of 
resources may be allocated. 



The advantages of the strategy are: 

1. There are minimal auditional costs for the 
federal regional office. 

2. Possible decrease in cost of day care at the 
provider level. 

3. Probable reduction in cost of day care to the 
states because of reduced staff needs for 
monitoring, in the short-run. 

4. Hedu'jcd indirect costs ir no training is given 
to day care providers. 

•i. .-^tatt-ii aiti free to determine their own priori ti€»s 
and fit day care into overall priorities. 

I', flute;:; are able to use the resources of the 
federal regional office in the manner in which 

thoy »..-hoose. 

7. State capabilities for social service delivery 
arc enhanced in the long-run if they choose to 
adopt model day care licensing and a social 
service development planning process. 

8. Cost efficiencies resulting from coordinated 
plannincj and progxamming would save the states 
an6 localities morey in the Icng run. 
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STRATEGY ZV 

The Federal Encouragement Strategy 

The federal regional office would encourage states to develop 
planning and allocation systems for day care. The federal 
regional office would develop guidelines for the states for 
quality day care standards. The states would be able to 
accept these guidelines totally or in part, or reject them. 
The states would be the focal point for decision making 
regarding planning and levels of quality of day care services. 

Assumption 

There will not be a continuation of Federal Day Care Require- 
ments. 



Summary; Strategy IV . 
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The Federal En courag anient Strategy changes the federal 
role to one similar to its role prior to adoption of 
the 1968 FDCR. This role is the development of guide- 
lines for day care licensing for states to adopt at 
their discretion. The states would determine the 
quality of care which would be required in the state. 
States would also ha/e the option to implement a 
social service development process with the assistance 
of the federal regioi. The impact of this strategy on 
the quality of care would probably be to maintain it 
at the current level with a possible upgrading of 
quality over time. 
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CONCLUSIONS— FIKAt RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Strategics rresented in this section covet^ 

laajor federal pclicy positions on day care 

Shich are likely to "e assumed in the "ear future^ 

These positions are: the adoption ot tne , 

stt^aids in sor.e form or the >bolishment of federal 

day care requirements.* 

It is unco's viewpoint that, at the present time, there 
needs to be a continuation "^'^f*"^. fully comp?ehen- 
nents. State requirements J*^ "^iLt the 

sive enough to assure 'he quality of care that tne 
federal requirements specify. Further, j _ 

rl|^iremen?s to provide 

assessing quality care, it is Pro'>*"^„*^^** „ould 
attention to providing adequate quality 

irrcgSlar. From a financial 'i^^P?^?^' *^?Tfs ilf 

potential cost savings inherent in tnese two stia 

TWO strategies are recommended to the re^ff »l,°//4«i«„aed 

«t^S^!«^l-'l ^V"-^^^^^^^^^^ cos^. 

regional office to take action to assure a level of 
^liity cire within the region. At the same time, it 

builds on current state and local capabilities in the 

field of d.y care, and P^^^^^^^^i^^f^^^^fof th5s 
to increas- their capacities. The impact of tnis 

strategy will bu: 

— An effective monitoring network within the 
Rogion. 

— Jvn inforr.ation system which is continually 
updated on which to base decisions. 

— A plannino-allocation system which integrates 
day care with all other social services, xr.ci 
provid.-t coordination from the local level to 
the federal level. 



nt Should bo .^tcd ^-Cf'Z^^n^^ '^'^^^ 

.0 ^Intfnurtflo 1968 requirements. 
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— A decreasing demand for federal regional office 
support and resources as state capabilities 
strengthen . 

There are problems which neod to be resolved before the 
1972 FDCR can be implemented. The states in this Region 
have not made budgetary allowances for staff, training # 
etc. , required to successfully implement the new stan- 
dards. The other levels of government involved (federal 
and local) will have similar problems. To alleviate 
these problems, a pilot program is necessary. It is 
recommended that the Federal Regional Council (FRO use 
the 1972 FDC Requirements as the basis for a pilot program 
to test the effectiveness of the PRC in carrying out its 
responsibilities under Executive Order 11647. Specifically* 
the functions of: 

— Integrated program and funding plans. 

— Supervision of interagency program coordination 
mechanisms. 

— Administrative procedures to facilitate day- 
to-day interagency &nd intergovernmental 
cooperation . 

Day care is an excellent basis from which to begin because 
it represents the epitume of the kinds of changes in 
federal/state roles required under the New Federalism. 
There exists a set of federal standards. Numerous 
federal, state, and local agencies are involved in 
delivering day care. The FRC provides a vehicle for 
assessing the relationshi:? between federal standards 
and specifications, and state licensing regulations, as 
well as mechanisms for federal/state/local cooperation. 



A pilot program built upon the base data developed in 
this study would require the following tasks to be 
performed: 

— Have Region X designated as a pilot Region to 
implement the 1972 FDCR. (Pilot would last 
two years. ) 

— Notify the four states of ♦ihe Region of the 
proposed implementation strategy and the 
pilot program. 

— The FRC should request transfer of funds to 
carry out the derronstration program. These 
funds could cover the increased costs to the 
states r local govcrmcnts, and the regional 
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office lor the initial implementation . The 
funds could be used to cover additional start 
costs, training of staff and providers, and 
arranging support services. ^^^i^fJj^Soo 
cost for those functions is $500 « $600,000 

per year. 

— The FRC designates an interagency staff body 
to carry out the federal functions in the 
implementation of the strategy. This staff 
should report directly to the FRC regarding 
progress made in the program. 

The primary purpose of this pilot is to demonstrate the 
ability of the states with sufficient financial incentives 
to carry out an effective enforcerent program to assure 
quality day care. The secondary purpose of the pilot is 
to determine if a coordinated planning process can be 
designed and implemented to maximize the effectiveness 
of social service delivery systems. 



Proposed Implementation Timetable of the Pilot Program. 

Once approval of the pilot is received, the following 
timetable is recommended: 

A, First Quarter of Pilot Program, Federal Actions ; 

1. In conjunction with the states, complete 
the monitoring guide by the end of the first 
quarter. 

2. Provide any needed training to state staff 
on the use of the monitoring guide. 



3. Provide any other technical assistance the 
states r.ay need to implement the monitoring 
activities. 

4. Establish the information clearinghouse and 
initiate dissemination of information. 

5. Begin r^relir.ir.ary design of the plannino- 
allccat-on systen in cooperation with state 
and loccil units of government. 

State Actions ; 

1. Assist the federal regional office in the 
developnent of a monitoring guide. 
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2. Identify staff needed to monitor day care 
providers, recruit* and train staff as needed. 
Deploy staff to regional office. 

3. Notify providers of new requirements and 
conduct regional orientation meetings. 

4. Develop plan to complete monitoring of 
one-fourth of all providers in the second 
quarter. 

5. Design information system to support 
monitoring effects. 

6. Begin design of a planning and allocation 
process in cooperation with federal and local 
levels of government. 

Local Actions : 

1. Assist federal-state staff in preliminary 
design of a planning and allocation process. 

B. Second Quarter of Pilot Program, Fede ral Actions; 

1. Complete design of planning and allocation 
process. 

2. Provide any technical assistance requested. 

3. Submit six-mon;h progress report to central 
office. 

State Actions t 

1. Complete monitoring of one-fourth of day 
care providers and develop plan to correct noted 
deficiencies. 

2. Identify initial training needs of 
providers, develop training plan, and 
provide appropriate training. 

3. Submit quarterly action plan to 
federal regional office. 

4. Complete design of planning-allocation 
process in cooperition with federal-state 
staff. Make any crganizational changes 
required by the planning process. 



BjSl C0P1 

Local Actions : 

X. Complete design of planning-allocation 
process in cooperation with federal ^local 
staff. Make anv oroanizational changes 
required to impiement the planning process. 

Third Quarter of Pilot Program, Federal Actions t 

X. Complete first performance audit of admin- 
istering agencies. 

2. Assist state and local government in the 
implementation of the planning-al location 
process. 

State Actions ; 

1. Complete quarterly action plan (an additional 
one- fourth of providers should be monitored) . 

2. Implement the planning-allocation process. 

3. Submit quarterly action report with new 
action plan. 

4. Update training plan. 

5. Begin review of state standards with goals 
of adopting model day care licensing. 

Local Actions ; 

1, Implement the planning-allocation process. 
Fourth Quarter of Pilot Program > Federal Actions ; 

1. Complete second performance audit. 

2. Submit one year progress report to central 
office. 

State Actions ; 

1. Same as third quarter. 

Xx>cal Actions : 

1. Same as third quarter. 

Fifth Quarter o: Pilot Program, Federal Action- : 

1. Complete third performance audit of admin- 
istering agencies. 
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state Actions ; 
Same as third quarter. 
Local Actions ; 
Same as third quarter 

Sixth Quarter of Pilot Program> Federal Actions : 

X. Complete fourth quarter performance 
audit of administering agencies. 

2. Begin the application and deference as 
appropriate. 

3. Submit 18 month progress report to central 
office with recommendations regarding feasibility 
of implementation in the other federal regional 
offices. 

State Actions : 

1. Same as third quarter* 

2. Complete review of state standards and 
adopt model licensing laws, if possible. 

Local Actions : 

X. Same as third quarter. 

Seventh (garter of Pilot Program, Fe deral Actions; 

1. Complete performance audits where required. 

2. Continue application of deference. 
S tate Actions : 

1. Same as third quarter. 

Local Actions : 

1. Same as third quarter. 

Eighth Quarter of Pilot Program, Federal Actions ; 

1. Same as seventh quarter. 

2. End of incentive grants. 
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3 f/nafJIi'rt to central office with 

linaf r^UeSSatlo^ for nation«iae Implement. 

tion. 

St-ate Actions : 

!• Same as third quarter. 

2. State financial assumption after end of 
incentive «jrants. 

Local Actions : 

1. Same as third quarter. 

Throughout the life of tho Pi^^t Program, adjustments 
modifications will be mada, based on the experiences 
aalned. The states will nave to submit a budget to t...c 
SvSlnir ihtch includes assumption of the financial 
load being covered by the incentive grants. With the 
loao oein? cuvctw t^arh level o^ government wi: 

necessary system m pa.ace, eacn levei o.^ ^ 
have the ability to continue the strategy. Because c 
the contiSSal u^ating of Plans, the jys tern reflect, 
the current state of day care within the Region. 
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